Religion

which, as we look back on it, seems as though it might have
been foretold.

Bear in mind that the pax romana, in that it was the
cause of a loosening of national and other ancient social
ties, in fact of a breaking up of old crowds into their con-
stituent units, resulted in a relatively strong development
of individualism. The first four centuries of our era
produced a wonderful crop of well-marked and differen-
tiated individuals. The Empire offered wide scope for
individual initiative, individual administrative capacity,
individual enterprise and resource. Never before had
the mind of man been so free. Never were there fewer
orthodoxies set up. Never before since civilisation began
had the thoughts or actions of man been less tramelled.

It follows that if there was no call then for the revela-
tion of a new imperial divinity, the moment had come for
the revelation of a god with whom each individual could
enter into personal relations; and this was what Chris-
tianity supplied. Had the Christians been able to impose
on Rome in the second century a greater crowd-divinity
than the world had known before, they might have given
to the Roman Empire the unifying spiritual force which
it lacked, and for lack of which it ultimately fell to pieces.
But the Christian god was not of that sort. The whole
teaching of Christianity as set forth by its Founder ap-
plies only to individuals. Christ did not contemplate
crowds; his words contain no legislation for them. He
did not come to save mankind but men. He did not
address the enthusiasm of multitudes, but aimed at
entering as "a still small voice" into the heart of each.
There is not a word about crowd-ritual from him, noth-
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